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EMPHATIC EGO IN LATIN 

By J. S. Phillimobb 

The purpose of this paper is to repel an objection of Dr. Sonnen- 
schein's in Classical Philology, XVI, 231 ff. 

In the course of an inquiry into certain points of Terence's metrical 
practice, I noted the fact that ego, like quis, has regularly the effect 
of shortening any subjoined case of an unemphatic pronoun (ego 
hunc, ego Ilium, ego istuc, etc.) ; and, in explanation of it, I put for- 
ward a suggestion that the reason for this effect is the intensity of ego 
(&s of quis). Other explanations may be given : I claimed no origi- 
nality for mine, which is little more than a rehabilitation of Havet's 
doctrine or a slight variation of Lindsay's. Ego htinc vidi: why is 
hunc shortened ? Will Dr. Sonnenschein tell me ? I reject as un- 
reasonable any such account as makes it a metrical license. If 
Terence regularly says ego hunc vidi and quid est quod, etc. — as he 
does — I refuse to believe that these phrases were not regularly pro- 
nounced so in conversation. Comic verse cannot persistently mis- 
pronounce current phrases. The cause may be the grouping or 
slurring of short words, or (what seems to me incidental to a grouping 
or slurring practice of pronunciation) the intensity of the preceding 
syllable; or I am ready to hear any other account that may be given. 
But Dr. Sonnenschein questions the position that "ego is only 
expressed when emphatic"; and this point is of sufficiently general 
interest to Latinists to justify a separate discussion. However, 
since this is only a detail disengaged from a larger inquiry, I beg leave 
at the same time to make a few observations on Dr. Sonnenschein's 
paper. 

1. I avoided those magic letters OL just because they assume an 
identity of practice between Plautus and Terence. The generaliza- 
tion may be highly fallacious if pressed too far. The interval between 
Plautus' birth and the birth of Terence and the two men whose 
collaboration he did not deny is about the same as divides Shakespeare 
from Dryden. It is needless to detail the gulf of divergence in edu- 
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cation, status, taste, etc., which separates Plautus from the Scipionic 
circle. Terence is a post-Ennian. You can no more argue from 
Plautus to Terence in senarii than from Catullus to Ovid in elegiacs. 
There is at least fifteen years (of intense development) between any 
Plautine and any Terentian play, and in most cases thirty years. 
These considerations may remind us that "OL" is a grammarians' 
category which has only a limited use. In any case, my inquiries 
have been concerned with Terence alone. 

2. So far from its being "a mere a priori assumption" that ego 
and tu are only expressed when emphatic, it is for me a doctrine 
slowly and humbly learned from Donatus. Dr. Sonnenschein calls 
it in one sentence "a common belief" and in the next "a dogma." 
Well, my teachers neglected to impart it to me, and after many 
years of expounding and studying Terence, I have only gradually 
convinced myself that Donatus was right when he said magna uis 
pronominum (ad Ad. 697), magna uis est in pronominibus (ad Andr. 
271), sententiae quae a pronominibus incipiunt seria semper et uera 
promittunt (ibid., 330), magna uis in pronominibus et significatio est 
(ad Eun. 797), hoc pronomen (EGO) initium continet orationis graviter 
inceptae (ad Hec. 635), etc. St. Augustine confirms this: cum magno 
enim pondere dictum est ego (in Joann. Ev. Tract, xvlii. 7). His exegesi 
depends on the emphatic force of ego. 

3. "It is commonly asserted that Plautus and Terence tried to 
secure in every foot coincidence of word-accent or sentence-accent 
with the so-called ictus of the verse." A most reckless and astonish- 
ing assertion! Is it really so common? You have only to read a 
fair specimen of Terence in his best verse (senarii, Quintil., Inst., X. i. 
99) to see that the movement of the verse is frequently slowed down 
by inversion of accent in the third, fourth, and fifth feet, and that the 
first foot either of the verse or of a new sentence within the verse, has 
a peculiar treatment. It does not follow that ego is not emphatic 
because it is not always placed in the forte of the foot: e.g., Ad. 103: 

ecfringere. Haec se neque ego nee tu fecimus. 

Ego and tu are evidently indispensable here; but stylistically neque 
. ... nee are more emphatic. Similarly when quid ego stand to- 
gether, both cannot have the accent; quid has the superior intensity 
but it does not follow that ego is there unemphatic. 
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I may be mistaken in using the term "emphasis" at all; certainly 
I did not mean to convey that ego was always in Latin allowed the 
extreme prominence that the most emphatic word receives in a 
German, or an ill-uttered, much-slurred English, sentence. We 
must disabuse our ears of Teutonic practices: a Latin sentence had 
presumably the same sort of undulation in delivery that an Italian 
sentence has, with much gesticulatory accompaniment. Now there 
is a well-marked gradation in Italian between dico, io dico, dico to: 
of these I conceive that Dr. Sonnenschein would call the middle 
grade "unemphatic." I do not; and I am merely venturing to assert 
that ego dico is in Latin not less expressive and "temperamental" 
than io dico in Italian ; the personality of the speaker is more or less 
thrown into relief. Obviously it is an affair of nuance : and poets may 
allow themselves the metrical convenience of expressing an ego 
where the touch of personality is very slight. French, having debased 
the pronoun by obscuring the personal termination of the verb, has to 
employ expedients such as je dis, je dis, moi, c'est moi qui dis to render 
gradations. 1 Anglo-Irish supplies us with 'tis myself will do it, etc. 

4. The above-mentioned considerations render Dr. Sonnenschein's 
Terentian statistic valueless from my point of view; but it is plain 
that he and I should differ about the proper pronunciation of many 
lines; e.g., he classes as unemphatic (Ad. 604) Micio's immo ego ibo, 
remarking that there is "no contrast." Surely it is evident that ego 
here means "I myself." Contrast may be the most obvious, but it 
is not the only source of emphasis: and even in English we might 
say "Oh yes, I'll come" with a slight emphasis on the "I." But 
Haut. 211, even where there is express contrast, Dr. Sonnenschein 
classifies as doubtful. 

Chremes: Ego ibo hinc intro ut uideam nobis quid cenae siet; tu, ut 
tempus est diei, uide sis nequo hinc abeas longius. 

I should say that an actor would speak these lines very badly if he 
did not emphasize ego and tu. 

5. I have deliberately avoided the use of the terms "arsis" and 
"thesis" or "rise" and "fall," for the reason that the former pair are 

1 From the use of je in French as an inseparable part of the personal inflection, 
I should infer that the adding of ego (unemphatic) to the first person in Latin was a 
Gallic provincialism. 
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(as Dr. Sonnenschein admits) hopelessly equivocal, and the second 
(even if they were an agreed convention) import a suggestion of tone 
which has nothing to do with the case. The terms temps fort and 
temps faible of the foot, as used by Havet and Plessis, are unambiguous 
and expressive; I have ventured to English them as the forte and the 
faible of the foot. Both words belong to our language by adoption 
already, and their technical use (in fencing) is not one that imports 
any misleading idea into their borrowed use in metaphor for any pur- 
pose. 

6. "A doctrine of 'recessive words' in OL verse." I never used 
the expression "OL verse": nor do an observation and collection 
of the habits of certain words combined with certain others, deserve 
the important title of a "doctrine." The word "recessive" I used 
merely to describe the behavior of a weak hie, ille, istic without com- 
mitting myself to a term like "enclitic" which has a technical denota- 
tion. Combinations such as quis hie, ego istuc seemed to me to be 
neither strictly assignable to enclisis (anyhow as the Latin gram- 
marians defined it) nor to be "word groups" in so strict a sense as 
animinduco, fidemdo, ineare, quamobrem, etc., are. 

But these are details. Our main question now is: Is there any 
difference between dico and ego dico ? Dr. Sonnenschein referred the 
general question to Dr. Mackail, who proceeded to put it to the test in 
Horace, with results which appear loc. cit. Now I would not differ 
lightly or rashly from Dr. Mackail's considered judgment of Horace's 
practice; yet I confess there seems to me to be less than his usual 
finesse in the conduct of this inquiry, and I cannot for the life of me 
agree that ego is otiose and insignificant in any of the passages in his 
catalogue. Let us review them in order: 

a) Odes I. xvi. 25. The me quoque of v. 22 gives the key. Here 
is a paraphrase to bring out the force of it: ille ego quern in dulci 
iuuenta feruor pectoris temptauit et in celeres iambos misit, nunc 
idem mitibus tristia mutare quaero. 

b) I. xviii. 11: 

non ego te, candide Bassareu, inuitum quatiam. Paraphrase: talia 
faciant Centauri et Lapithae; Sithonii in Bacchum peccent, non ego. 

The contrast is clear. " Ce n'est pas moi qui. ..." 
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c) III. xiv. 27: 

non ego hoc ferrem calidus iuuenta 
consule Planco. 

"How time softens us! I'm not the man that would have put 
up with such treatment when I was young." In the days of our 
grandmothers with their highly "temperamental" use of italic, 
it would have been "Such treatment! And to me!" 

d) III. xix. 21 : 

parcentis ego dexteras 
odi: sparge rosas. 

"Roses in handfuls! I can't abide a stinting hand." "C'est 
moi qui n'aime pas. ..." If an Irishman rendered me Horace's 

words by "Tis myself that can't abide "I would give him 

full marks. 

e) I. xx. 2: 

uile Sabinum quod ego ipse condidi et leui. Ego ipse — ipse mea manu. 

/) III. xxvii. 18: 

ego quid sit ater Hadriae noui sinus. 

"If you don't know what an Adriatic crossing can be like, I do." 

g) III. xiv. 19. Paraphrased: "Augustus is come home; the 
empress and the imperial family are welcoming him; there is a great, 
public, solemn reception. And what about me, Horace? It's a 
great holiday for me. I feel 'no alarms' whilst Caesar reigns. So I 
am going to keep the holiday with a little entertainment of my own." 
Where Dr. Mackail admits "slight emphasis" or "some emphasis" 
I am content : I am only arguing that ego makes a nuance, not that it 
stands for a fortissimo of emphasis. All the passages that he objected 
have now been dealt with but one, the important instance III. xxx. 7. 
I quote his words: "A very interesting case, because the whole ode is 
emphatically personal, and there is no ego attached to exegi, moriar, 
dicar, only to crescam. This ego is a stylistic variation : certainly it 
does not mean that more stress is laid on the personal note in crescam 
than in the other verbs." Once more a paraphrase with italics used 
as in the early nineteenth century will show. "I have built a monu- 
ment, stately, indestructible, eternal. I shall not wholly die, much of 
me will survive. (Men cannot avoid death, but) / shall continue 
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young and growing in fame." Ego crescam, "Moi je vivrai," because 
it is in his mind that ceteri non crescent, immo excident, Libitinam non 
uitabunt. But dicar, not ego dicar, because he does not mean " C'est 
de moi qu'on dira . . . . " but simply "On dira que je fus le premier 
des lyriques." It is not in his mind that ceteri non dicentur ego dicar. 
In most cases ego warns us that there is a suggestion of contrast, it 
may be one's self in contrast with others or a contrast of conditions 
in which nevertheless identity persists (as in example c). Some may 
prefer to explain it here not by ego crescam, non crescent ceteri but 
rather by crescam laude; laus a posteris dabitur; ego qui nunc uiuo 
fruar laude posterorum. 

I presume from Dr. Sonnenschein's using the words "ordinary 
rule" (p. 236) that the onus probandi is admitted to lie on those who 
deny that ego is necessarily significant, and have therefore con- 
fined myself so far to meeting Dr. Mackail's instances. It would be 
a profitable and not a very troublesome inquiry to test the practice 
of the best writers. My impression is that, like other graces and 
finesses of Latin, it is hardly found before Terence or after St. Augus- 
tine: also, that the vulgar language abounded rather clumsily in 
pronouns, just as we now hear rustic speakers overemphasizing their 
pronouns without special intention. 

However, since the appeal to Horace has been made, I have col- 
lected Horace's practice in Satires and Epistles — for surely it is here, 
rather than in the Odes, that we may look for evidence of the cultured 
colloquial. In a great number of cases the emphasis of ego expressly 
points a distinction between the speaker and some other person or 
persons: Serm. I. ii. 54; iv. 136; v. 7. 30, 48, 101; vi. 87, 110; ix. 28; 
x. 76; II. ii. 100; hi. 302; vii. 40, 72, 80, 96, 102; viii. 20, 67; Epp. I. 
xiv. 4, 10; xvi. 32; xvii. 19; II. i. 250; ii. 84; A.P. 87, 153, 272. 

Secondly, in a number more, it carries a touch of self-complacency, 
varying in mode from the good round brag of ego primus (Serm. II. 
iv. 73; viii. 51; Epp. I. xix. 23, 32) down through shades of jaunti- 
ness to a minimum of inoffensive self-assertion, about equivalent to 
the "personally" with which we often hear people begin their sen- 
tences when they are holding forth. Serm. I. i. 103 (rather testy); 
ii. 69; iv. 39, 129, 136, 137; vi. 58, 62; viii. 2 ("so your humble 
servant became a god"); x. 87 (still in the tone of dignified, self- 
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defensive egoism, like non ego, 76, and mene, 78): II. ii. 112, 116; 
iii. 33, 62 (preacher's self-assertion); vi. 60 (sentimental — "when 
shall we meet, you and I?"): Epp. I. i. 27 (ego me ipse); v. 21; 
ix. 10 ("I of all people"); xix. 45; II. i. Ill (ipse ego); ii. 199 (per- 
sonality is the point); A.P., 35, 42, 234 (speaking ex cathedra), 409, 
416, 450 ("personally I don't care to give offense"). 

Thirdly, a case which might at first blush be described as a "stylis- 
tic variation," Serm. I. vi. 122: 

post hanc uagor, 1 aut ego lecto 
aut scripto quod me taciturn iuuet unguor oliuo. 

This does appear to be a literary trick like the redundance of Me 

in phrases such as 

nunc dextra ingeminans ictus nunc ille sinistra 

(Aen., V, 457) 

But only the placing of the ego is odd: it points the contrast with 

Natta. 

I have made this brief reply in order that the case might not go 

by default. In a digression such as this, the issue has been limited, 

and I have confined myself to ego. Professor Housman's example 

from Metam. vi. 400 certainly seems to establish a case of insignificant 

tu in Ovid. It is hard to demonstrate that Terence said, as I believe 

he did, 

si laudabit haec 

illius formam tii htiius contra (Eun., X 444) 

and 

ego hinc abeo ; tO Istanc opperire. Hau conuenit 

and not t'huius and t 'istanc; whereas the fact is unquestionable that he 
said ego hUius and ego Istanc, and the question is, "Why?" 

I continue my Terentian inquiry in the Classical Quarterly for 
July-August-September, 1922. It is needless to apologize for delays 
in the delivery of the successive parts of a lengthy investigation. One 
must be patient, and not ungrateful to editors, in the present difficult 
conditions. 

University op Giasgow 

1 If it were not bad manners — almost unprofessional conduct — to question the 
impeccability of Horace's copyists, one would be inclined to suggest that they wrote 
uagor because one of them let his eye fall by mistake on unguor in the next line, but 
Horace had written uagus; which would leave the aut ... . aut to correspond with 
each other. 



